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Our stability is but balance, and conduct lies in 
masterful administration of the unforeseen. 
—Robert Bridges in The Testament of Beauty. 


* * * * 


As Christmas and the New year approach there is plenty 
of evidence of family and communal goodwill. Greetings 
are sorted into letter boxes already crammed, or are being 
delivered by over-burdened postmen, and old friends at 
home and abroad are recalled. We attend church, we sing 
carols, we exchange gifts, we lose the sense of strain that 
so often stultifies our relationship with others. We visit 
the sick in hospital, and try to bring the Christmas spirit 
of peace and goodwill into the lives of those, especially 
children, who lie within the shadow of affliction. But if, 
in a quiet moment, we look into our hearts, we sometimes 
wonder if these benign thoughts readily pass the bounda- 
ries of our own interests, and go out to those not of our 
own family, our own town, our own nation, our own reli- 
gious, or political, or language or communal group. How 
many reasons for separation there are and how many 
excuses we make for our inertia in harbouring these ! 
And all the while we are-sub-consciously aware that by 
every barrier we raise in thought against our fellow men, 
we are diminishing our own capacity for friendship, which 
is the indispensable basis of human happiness. Solitary 
confinement! How often do we sentence ourselves to 
this, feeble judges as we are of our own spiritual necessities ! 
Here in South Africa, if one can judge by the public 
utterances that flood in on us from books, the daily press, 
or the all-day wireless receiver, there is no recognition of 
any strong human tie that binds us as a people ; no truly 
comprehensive social purpose that engages the energies of 


all the inhabitants of the land we occupy. We are too 
busy distinguishing ourselves from one another to be able 
to act or even think in concert. Perhaps it is that in view 
of our history such a condition of affairs is inevitable, and 
we are merely being short-sighted in complaining of it ! 
And yet, and yet, our motto is ew unitate vires. 

* * * * 


Is such a condition indeed inevitable ? Must we al- 
ways be constrained to hear voices prophesying war? 
Here is a typical expert in racial affairs asserting that we 
are ostriches if we ignore the very definite possibility of 
revolution in South Africa, and by revolution he obviously 
does not mean the all-pervading, silent, bloodless revolu- 
tionary events that some think are already on our heels. 
But his only suggestion for combating such a dire calamity 
is the suppression of news of the existence of disabilities 
which, press or no press, cry out for redress! Professor 
Pistorius of Pretoria University, the author of No further 
Trek, penetrates deeper into the country’s ill-ease when he 
states that the principle of division in South Africa has 
affected not only the legislative programme of the country 
as disclosed in the over-all policy of the Government, but 
the very status of man as a being with a soul. ‘‘ Group 
and race ”’ he is reported as saying, “ are the deciding issues 
in human relationships in South Africa. The pattern in 
which we live, educational, social, economic, political— 
every possible sphere of life to its insane absurdity—is a 
pattern where man is divided from man, even the English- 
speaking from the Afrikaans-speaking.”’ This is the heart 
of our national problem. We are involved in a situation 
which demands the closest investigation and attention and 
action, but we refuse to look it in the face, and to do what 
is appropriate to our times. Instead, we hide behind 
what we imagine is the “ traditional policy or way of life . 
of South Africa.” We have to learn, and we ought to set 
about doing it in a rational wav instead of awaiting the 
bitter medicine of experience, what it means to have the 
eyes of the world concentrated upon us. Let us once 
more endeavour to think as a people of thirteen millions and 
not of three, and there is no better season than the present 
in which to begin. 

*% * * * 


Fund for the improvement of Theological Trainings. 
We print elsewhere in this issue, with acknowledgments 
to the “ International Review of Missions ”’ extracts from 
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an important article on the new Fund which has been 
created for the furtherance of the training of indigenous 
ministers of the Christian Church. The Fund amounts 
to FOUR MILLION U.S. dollars of which half has been 
donated by Mr. John D. Rochefeller Jnr., and an equal 
sum contributed by nine mission boards in the United 
States. This is aprincely foundation. The field of opera- 
tion of the Fund is said to be Asia, Africa and Latin 
America and may not exclude the South Pacific, the British 
West Indies, Madagascar, etc. Once this is stated it 
becomes obvious that even such a munificent sum will 
have to work on a selective basis if its resources are not to 
be dissipated over such a vast area. ‘The Committee pro- 
poses two modes of operation (a) by grants to selected 
institutions and (5) by the allocation of one-fourth of the 
total for the improvement of the libraries of existing theo- 
logical schools and the preparation and translation of 
suitable theological texts. The International Missionary 
Council rightly looks upon the establishment of this fund 
as a major move in the strategy of the Christian Church 
and places more than ordinary significance upon the effect 
it may have on the development of the ecumenical move- 
ment in the younger churches. 
* * * * 

Experience of the training of indigenous ministers and 
their placement in charges in the South African Field 
leads one to make one or two observations which may be 
in point. Except in special cases, the standard of attain- 
ment accepted for admission to training courses for non- 
European ministers has been unduly low, and over the last 
half-century has not kept step with the increased educa- 
tional standards required of other professions. ‘The candi- 
date, even for the elementary education he is seeking, is 
indebted to his denomination for his fees and maintenance 
and someumes also fcr the support of his tamily while he 
is in training. When he is placed in a parish, it is only in a 
few denoininations that any approach to adequate provi- 
sion has been nade for his maintenance on the scale that an 
educated man with a wife and family has a right to expect. 
or that he sees enjoyed by his contemporaries in other 
walks of life. Everyone realies that for the preaching of 
the gospel other and more important qualifications than 
education are required, but at the stage of ferment which 
the so-called indigenous people have reached, 1t 1s delving 
in sand to send out as Christian ruinisters and leaders, as 
every minister must necds be, men who are asked to apply 
the teaching of the Bible wisely in a society of which they 
have no adequate comprehension. It would seem there- 
fore to be necessaiy if a higher grade of training is to be 
imparted to future ministers that a great deal of thought 
should be given to the better organization of the congrega- 
tional spheres they are to be in charge of. 
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Bible Sunday. 

Sunday the 7th December was set aside as Bible Sunday 
and widely observed throughout South Africa. Annually 
the enormous number of 10 million copies of the Scriptures 
is distributed in more chan 800 languages by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. But for .he first time in its 
long history the Society has had to refuse orders because 
of insuff.cient capital to meet the enormous increase ot 
literacy throughout the world. In South Africa the com- 
plete Bible is printed in all tne major African languages 
and is made availabie through schools and missions at the 
iow cost of 6/6 per copy which is far below the cost of pro- 
duction. but what a mighty Christianizing and civilizing 
agent this is ! 

In an article published by Dr. Clement Loke in 
African Studies there is a comprehensive study of the 
publication of the New Testament and Bible and portions 
of Scripcure in the Bantu languages of Africa, to which 
reference should be made by ail interested in or concerned 
with the distribution of the Scriptures. He gives a list of the 
105 languages which have already received the New Testa- 
ment starting with Moffat’s ‘I'swana in 1840 and coming 
down to a Congo Swahili in 1955. He also gives a list of 
Bantu tongues which have received translations of the 
whole Bible. These number 38 beginning again with 
Moffat’s I'swana in 1857, followed speedily by a Xhosa 
version by Appleyard and others in 1859. ‘“ Around 
many a translation ”’ writes Dr. Doke, “‘ romance and sacri- 
To-day what 1s needed is real knowledge 
of the inter-relationships of all Bantu languages, so that it 


fice are woven. 


may be known with certainty where a distinct transiation 
is required, where existing translations can be used, and 
where unification and standardization should be under- 
taken. Unnecessary duplication of this onerous work 
should be avoided wherever possible.” 

* * * * 
The Treason Trial. 

We understand that 30 of the accused in the adjourned 
treason trial have been re-indicted on a charge of treason. 
The trial will commence on January 15 in the special court 
at Pretoria. The new indictment charges the 30 accused 
of acting in concert and with common purpose and hostile 
intent; with having endangered the existence or security of 
the State; and with having actively prepared to subvert and 
overthrow the State by violence, and to substitute a Com- 
munist or some other form of State. The indictment 
alleges conspiracy on the part of the accused in these 
objects which were also to be achieved through the instru- 
mentality and activities of some 21 organizations listed in 


an accompanying schedule. 
* * * * 
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Non-European Students’ Passports. 

In last issue we re-published the United Nations’ Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights as the 10th Anniver- 
sary of its adoption fell on the 10th of that month. Article 
13 of that Declaration reads: (2) ‘ Everyone has the 
right to leave any country, including his own, and to return 
to his country.’”’ We believe that it is a customary proce- 
dure for a state to ensure that, if one of its citizens has to 
be repatriated for any reason from a country he is visiting, 
no liability will be incurred by his country of origin. It is 
common practice, when application is made by non-Euro- 
pean students for passports to enable them to go overseas 
for further study, forthe Department of Interior to require 
them to submit either a sufficient sum or an adequate 
guarantee against the cost of repatriation. But the absence 
of any such guarantee could not, we feel sure, have been the 
reason why three non-European students proceeding over- 
seas on scholarships supplied by colleges or committees in 
Britain should have been refused passports. ‘The Govern- 
ment is not required to give reasons for withholding these 
travel documents, but it will incur needless obloquy if no 
sound justification for its action can be provided in Parlia- 
ment. Even where passports are provided, long delays in 
issuing seriously embarrass non-European travellers, not 
students only, in making their arrangements. 

* * * * 
A Native Woman explains her fear of ‘‘ passes ”’ 

Last month in these notes we asked what was the reason 
for the animus that Native women were manifesting against 
the reference books. Mrs. V. Mathari Hashe in a letter to 
the Editor of the Star of 26th November supplies the ans- 
wer. Here is what she says : 

To the Editor of the Star 

Sir,—As an African woman worker I reply to the leading 
article in the Star on November 12, headed “ If Passes 
Went.” 

I bring to your notice the fact that the reference book 
which I have to carry is completely different from the 
identity card issued to Europeans. 

It is an illusion to suppose that the migration of Africans 
Nothing 
whatsoever will be achieved by extending the pass laws to 
African women. 

What about the immigrants that flowed into Johannes- 
burg at the rate of 1,000 a month without being subjected 
to pass control ? 

Whose jobs are at stake? The Government has al- 
ready reserved certain jobs for certain races in a number of 
secondary industries, 

What consultation do you suggest? Our leaders (not 
Government servants and the like) are being labelled as 
“inciters,’ ‘agitators,’ and ‘‘ Communists.” All 


to the towns can be prevented by pass laws. 
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constitutional avenues of consultation are closed to us. 
The three Native representatives will now have to go from 
Parliament because they, too, are opposed to the carry- 
ing of passes by African women. 

Forty-five years ago, when the then Government tried 
to force African women to carry passes, exactly the same 
types of mass trial took place and there was the same form 
of protest against the introduction of passes for African 


women. 


* * * * 


Facing arrest 

The experiences of our fathers, husbands and sons make 
us more than determined never to accept any document 
whatsoever resembling a pass. 

Does the law expect us, as mothers of a nation, to be 
exposed to humiliation and degradation at the hands of 
policemen in search of passes ? 

What does the law expect the future of an African family 
to be when father, son, daughter and mother-to-be can 
one or all be arrested under the pass laws ? 

I appeal to all peace-loving South Africans, both Black 
and White, to try to bring pressure upon the Government 
to let African women enjoy their one and only privilege— 
the exemption from carrying reference books. 

(Mrs.) V. MatTuart HasHe. 
* * * * 
A Brave Act. 

The Institute of Race Relations has done a good work in 
organizing a fund for Fowete Sahluko the Xhosa youth 
who lost both legs in a courageous attempt to save the life 
of an old man in front of a train at Faure in October last. 
He told a reporter of the Cape Times he was the only child 
of his mother who worked in East London. His father 
was dead. Mrs. K. R. Matthews the regional secretary of 
the Institute visited Fowete in Groote Schuur Hospital 
and told him that a sum of £1000 had been subscribed by 
people all over the Union and would be used for his 
support during lifetime. He was also told that he would 
be given artificial legs when he left hospital. 


Darkling our great forefathers went 
The first steps of the way, 

’Twas but the dawning yet to srow 
Into the perfect day. 

And grow it shall, our glorious Sun 
More fervid rays afford, 

The Lord hath yet more light and truth, 
To break forth from His Word. 


Rawson. 
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The Occasion and the Man 


HE 8th of February 1916 dawned as a brilliant South 
African summer day, promising to be hot later on. 
In the little town of Alice on the Tyumie river in the 
Eastern Cape there was a stir and an expectancy, for at 
9 a.m. the special train bringing the first Prime Minister of 
the Union, the Rt. Hon. General Louis Botha, P.C., was 
expected. He and his party, which included the Minister 
of Public Works, Sir Thomas Watt, the Prime Minister’s 
Private Secretary, Mr. Brebner, and the Secretary for 
Native Affairs, Mr. Edward Dower, were met at the Rail- 
way Station by the Mayor, Mr. Allan Ballantyne, the 
Magistrate of Victoria East, Mr. P. M. Wright, and the 
Revs. James Henderson and John Lennox of Lovedale. 
An address of welcome, read by the Town Clerk, was 
presented to General Botha in the Town Hall and this was 
suitably acknowledged. ‘These formalities were but the 
preliminaries to the main occasion which was the purpose 
of the Prime Minister’s visit, namely, to declare open the 
new College for Natives which the Union Government 
had at length and after much consideration consented to 
take under its wing, and it was not overlooked that, besides 
being Prime Minister, General Botha was Minister of Native 
Affairs, an office which virtually made him the supreme 
ruler of all Natives in the Union. 

It was indeed a notable day for all in the Eastern Cape 
for the Prime Minister had but lately returned from 
the conquest of South-West Africa; his government 
had taken its stand by the side of the other Common- 
wealth countries in the first world war, and had 
recently been confirmed in office at a General Election. 
No Statesman in the circumstances could have been more 
welcome to the white people of the Eastern Cape with its 
large contingent of descendants of the 1820 British Settlers, 
nor at that juncture could any European be more accept- 
able to the African people, for his presence in the area that 
day was to mark the fulfilment of a long cherished Bantu 
dream, and to do so in such a signal manner as to commit 
the Union as a whole to a new advance in policy ; while 
to the small group of missionaries in the territory former- 
ly known as British Kaffraria who had planned and labour- 
ed and sacrificed for more than a decade, it signified at once 
the confirmation of their judgment, the reward of their 
toil, and the promise of a new and more enlightened day in 
their efforts for winning over the Bantu to a Christian civi- 
lization and way of life. And all this has to be seen against 
the dark background of a savage world-war, the main 
agonies of which were still in the future, for the true signi- 
ficance of the occasion to be appreciated. 

But there was another thread in the story of this event 
which is worth noting. |The Prime Minister of the Union 
of South Africa had consented to inaugurate a College 


which, in the vision of the founders, was expected to serve 
for many years all the native population from the Cape to 
the Limpopo, and indeed, as the event proved, even 
beyond. But there was no College to open! ‘There was 
what the architects call an ‘ acropolis’ site ; there was a 
substantial acreage of land; there were a few old houses 
belonging to the former village of Fort Hare ; there was a 
College Council; there were two members of a teaching 
staff, one European and one Bantu; but there was no 
College Building to open ; there were no students to cheer ; 
there was not even a foundation stone to lay! On the 
parade ground of what had been the military station of 
Fort Hare, abandoned in the ‘fifties’ of the previous 
century, a flagpole had been erected heside a platform 
shaded by a railway tarpaulin, with some seats in front and 
some marquees behind. A newcomer had still to learn 
that in thus beginning on the ground floor Fort Hare was 
not unique among South African Colleges! Moreover, 
beyond the platform with its tarpaulin, one could see 
Sandile’s Kop, crowned with the monument to the memory 
of James Stewart, Missionary at Lovedale, who had first 
proposed a Native College some years before his death and 
had laid the scheme before the Commission on Native 
Aftairs of 1903-5. 

A goodly company of Europeans, many of whom were 
engaged in various forms of service among Africans— 
Magistrates, Missionaries, Teachers—had assembled on 
the site, surrounded of course by a greater number of 
Natives, including Chiefs and Councillors drawn from the 
four provinces of the Union and the Protectorates. Among 
those seated on the platform with the Chief Guest and the 
Rev. James Henderson, Chairman of Council and successor 
to Dr. Stewart in the Principalship of Lovedale, were Mrs. 
Stewart, the Hon. Secretary-Treasurer, the Rev. John 
Lennox, Mr. Dower, and the Principal, only recently 
arrived from the United Kingdom. Hot as the day 
threatened to be, the Chairman and General Botha were 
resplendent in frockcoats and silk hats, others were in 
academic dress, and the more sensible wore lounge suits 
and pith helmets, panamas, straw boaters and a variety of 
other headgear. Most of the ladies were in white. The 
ceremony started with a welcome to the Prime Minister by 
the Chairman who then gave the audience a résumé of the 
history which had led up to the occasion. Subsequently 
the College published a brochure with an account of the 
proceedings, but no printed text can convey the restrained 
exhilaration with which the speeches, and especially that 
of Henderson, were charged. He and the other repre- 
sentatives of the Churches and the Bantu Councillors 


present were witnessing the realization of dreams be-— 
queathed to them by those who had gone before and for 
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which they had striven through long years of delay, dis- 
couragement and disappointment, frustrated by political 
change and the apathy of the European public. After 
the propagation of the Christian gospel, which was of course 
the heart of their enterprise, they most passionately believed 
in education as a primary agent of social change, and they felt 
that the time had arrived when the further progress of the 
gospel was dependent upona greater development of educa- 
tion. They had also arrived at a conviction that if a strong 
College was to be established, it was necessary that the 
Churches should agree to work in harmony rather than in 
competition, as, thus united in purpose, they should be 
better able to prevail upon the Government to lend 
countenance and support to their modest proposal. The 
presence of the Prime Minister of the Union and of 
representatives of the Native territories was to them full 
confirmation that their policy had been well-aimed and 
truly guided. 

After the Chairman’s speech the old Hymn “ O God 
our help in ages past ” was sung, and prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Canon Wyche. : 

General Botha then addressed the assembly in Afrikaans 
which was interpreted by his private secretary. The 
Prime Minister brought greetings and good wishes from 
Lord Buxton, the Governor-General, who, he said, placed 
the utmost importance on that day’s ceremony. General 
Botha expressed his own pleasure at sharing in an occasion 
which was unique in the history of South Africa. He said 
that the fact that they were standing within the ramparts 
of a former military fort and dedicating the site to the pur- 
suance of humane studies was a clear indication of the better 
relations that now obtained between white and black. He 
referred to the humble start that was being made and said 
he believed that it would be to the ultimate advantage of 
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the College because in so beginning the founders were 
following the order of nature. He then paid a tribute to 
the memory of Dr. Stewart and remarked that if he had 
been able to be present that day he would have stressed 
again the value of education to the Native people and 
emphasized also that education without character rendered 
people useless to God and man. “‘ Wisdom is the principal 
thing, therefore get wisdom and with all thy getting get un- 
derstanding.” He then wished the College and all working 
in it prosperity and God’s richest blessing and formally 
declared ‘‘ The South African Native College ” open. 

A prayer of dedication was then offered by the Rev. E. 
O. Barratt of Lesseyton, after which speeches were deliver- 
ed by Mrs. Stewart, representatives of the Protectorates 
and Territories, and by several Native Chiefs and Coun- 
cillors. 

General Botha was then taken on a tour of Lovedale and 
Alice and district, and as there was an interval before the 
official luncheon in the Amatola Hotel was timed to begin, 
it was thought that the Prime Minister, after his strenuous 
morning, should rest quietly in my house on the estate. 
So he came in alone and sat quietly in our simple sitting 
room and talked to my wife and me, asking how we thought 
we should like the country, and saying all the comforting 
and encouraging things a wise old uncle would say to young 
settlers in a new land. ‘This short interlude left on me a 
deep impression of his sincerity, his massive good sense 
and his humanity, confirming all we had already felt about 
the great-heartedness of a Statesman who had travelled such 
a long way to ‘open’ a non-existent ‘ College’ for an 
under-privileged people,—an impression that is much 
stronger now—forty years on ! 

ALEXANDER KERR. 


The Fort Hare Transfer Bill, 1959 


By Alexander Kerr, Principal 1915-1948 


"THE text of the Bill to be brought before Parliament in 

1959 by the Minister for Bantu Education has now 
been published. Readers will remember that when a 
Bill was introduced to deny non-Europeans (Bantu, 
Coloured and Indians) admission to predominantly white 
universities and to make provision in other colleges for 
those so excluded, it was found that the University College 
of Fort Hare had to be withdrawn from the Bill because 
certain parties interested in that institution had not had 
notice served on them of the intention of the government. 
The new Bill designed expressly to effect the transfer of 
this institution from the College Council to the Govern- 
ment follows lines laid down in the previous drafts but has 


in addition some novel features which are bound to be of 
interest to academic authorities throughout the world. 
Let it be noted that the constitution under which the 
College is being conducted at present, which indeed has 
suffered only minor adjustments in the forty-odd years 
since it was framed, is based upon positive contributions 
made by government and other bodies to the capital cost 
or maintenance of the College. ‘These bodies are repre- 
sented in a Council which includes 4 Government nominees, 
4 university representatives drawn from three South African 
universities, 4 from three missionary churches domiciled ° 
in South Africa, 3 representatives of contributing Native 
Territories, and seven others, including the Principal and 
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two members of Senate—22 in all. This follows a pattern 
that is familiar in South Africa and secures, as in all other 
such councils, the lively interest of the members and a 
proper responsibility to the bodies they represent. 

It should be noted also that the spread of responsibility 
over so many interested parties is one way of keeping the 
College in touch with public opinion and has been instru- 
mental in securing support for the College from sources 
other than governmental, a result which is generally held 
to be a healthy feature of the existence of any institution 
and an index of its worthwhileness., 

A third fact to be noted with regard to the existing orga- 
nization of the College is that it shares equally with other 
university institutions in such administrative control as is 
exercised by the Department of Education, Arts and 
Science, and receives its annual subsidies and capital grants 
and loans through this department on the basis common to 
all universities. Whatever regulative conditions in regard 
to pensions, salary scales and terms of service generally 
apply to other universities, apply also to Fort Hare. 

Situated as it is in the Eastern Province of the Cape, 
since 1951 Fort Hare has been affiliated to its nearest 
neighbour, Rhodes University, which has been deeply 
interested in the College since its foundation. At the date 
mentioned Rhodes, which had been a constituent College 
of the University of South Africa in company with others, 
became an independent university, while the University 
of South Africa, denuded of its constituent colleges, be- 
came the sole examining body in South Africa for external 
students, and for these alone. 

The only other relevant facts to be noted at this point 
are that Fort Hare is almost entirely a residential college 
and that the erection of hostels has been shared by the 
College and the three Churches represented on the Coun- 
cil, but all staffing, management and control are vested in 
the Council and Senate, on both of which the Churches are 
represented. 

The main features of the draft Bill as set out in clauses 
2, 3, and 4, are :— the maintenance, management and con- 
trol of the College will be assigned to the Minister of Bantu 
Education, and all powers, duties and functions conferred 
or imposed upon or entrusted to the College Council by or 
under any law shal] be vestedin the Minister and all assets, 
liabilities, rights and obligations vested in or accrued to or 
devolved upon the College Council shall be transferred to 
the Government of the Union; the Minister shall pay to the 
three Churches which have erected and maintained hostels 
such compensation as may be agreed upon or may be settled 
by arbitration under Proclamation No. 5 of 1902 of the 
Transvaal; the Minister shall defray all expenses of 
management, maintenance and control of the College out 
of monies appropriated by Parliament for the Bantu Edu- 
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cation Account ; and provision is made for the transfer of 
staff or for their retirement, if unwiling or unable to accept 
service under the Government, and, for the preservation 
of pension rights and retirement benefits and of existing 
contracts in regard to salaries and other conditions of ser- 
vice. ; 

The points to note are that by this Bill the whole com- 
plexion of the administration of the College will be drasti- 
cally changed : 

(a) After 43 years of activity during which it has grown 
from a mere handful of secondary pupils to over 400 matri- 
culated students, some of whom are post-graduate, Fort 
Hare is now to be segregated from association with the other 
teaching university institutions and from the Department 
of Education, Arts and Science, which has beneficially 
supervised its development since its foundation. 

(b) The College is to lose contact with the agencies 
which were responsible for its establishment and which 
have continued to be vitally and sacrificially concerned in 
its progress. 

(c) The financing of the College, which since 1950 has 
been determined by the lines laid down by the Holloway 
report, will now be at the sole discretion of the Minister of 
Bantu Education and, instead of receiving sums directly 
voted by Parliament, will be dependent upon the revenues 
of the Bantu Education Account. 

These proposals of the Government have been rejected 
by all the parties immediately concerned, namely, the 
Council, the Senate, the Hostel Committees, the present 
body of students, and by the affiliating university. The 
College will in fact be a departmental institution. 

It may be held that there are provisions in the Bill which 
will minimize the effects of transfer to the Government. 
Clause 6 makes provision for a Council to be nominated by 
the Governor-General and for a Senate to be approved by 
the Minister. But in the management of this comparative- 
ly small College and the direction of the studies of its stud- 
ents a novel principle is introduced which one imagines 
must be peculiar to South Africa. It is proposed that 
there be TWO Councils and TWO Senates! Both Coun- 
cils are to be appointed by the Governor-General and to 
consist of 9 members each including the ‘rector’ ex- 
officio. But they are not to be of equal status or authority, 
for the second is to be an Adwisory Council. We are 
sufficiently acquainted with the term ‘ advisory’ in South 
Africa to know that such a body may speak but nobody 
need pay attention at all to what it says! The two Senates 
are to be on a similar basis of inequality— the second also 
being designated ‘ advisory.’ The members shall be 
appointed to both Senates by the Minister after consulta- 
tion with the Council. 

The Head of the College, who is to be called ‘ rector,’ 
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shall attend all four bodies,—Council, Advisory Council, 
Senate (of which he shall be ex-officio chairman), and 
Advisory Senate (of which he shall be adviser without being 
chairman or having a vote.) 

Anyone who is familiar with the organization of a modern 
university with its Council meetings, its committees of 
Council and subcommittees; with its Senate meetings, 
boards of faculties, departmental committees, and joint 
committees of Council and Senate, will have nothing but 
pity for a rector who will be so blanketed by his committee 
work that it will be a miracle if he is known by sight to any 
of his students ! 

What can be the reason for such a multiplication of time- 
absorbing entities: ‘The principle upon which the divi- 
sion is to be made is nowhere stated in the Bill. But it can 
only be that, in a mixed staff, the Council appointees of 
the Governor-General are to be of a different colour from 
those he appoints to the Advisory Council and that the 
same classification is to apply to the Senate and the 
Advisory Senate. How are the Council and the Advisory 
Council to confer when they disagree, as they assuredly 
will, and how are they even to know when they are in 
agreement or disagreement? It appears that the frail 
liak between the Councils and between the Senates is to be 
the Rector. Poor man! 
know which body he is attending and which decisions have 
been reached by whom! No better example of the opera- 
tion of “ Parkinson’s Law ”’ could be devised. If unity is 
to be sought in diversity, diversity will be here in all con- 
science, but J venture to prophesy that unity will be a 
difficult bird to catch. 

But the story of division does not end here. Clause 25 
empowers the Minister to designate any post on the estab- 
lishment of the University College as a Council post, and 
those not so designated shall be State posts. Holders of 
State posts shall be appointed, promoted, or discharged by 
the Minister, holders of Council posts by the Council with 
the approval of the Minister. Every person in a State post 
may be transferred from such post to any other State post 
at the university college or at any other university college 
established for non-white persons. He will be in fact a 
member of the Public Service with Pension rights and 
retirement benefits. Holders of Council posts shall be 
members of the Provident and Pension schemes establish- 
ed under any law for members of the staffs of universities. 
Thus is introduced another division into a staff which is 
already too much divided. 

Since its very beginning Fort Hare has extended its 
hospitality to a small percentage of Coloured and Indian 
Students. Many of these have been excellent students 
and have brought honour to the College. Clause 32 for- 
bids the continuance of this practice, so the privilege of 
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meeting and getting to understand other communities will 
henceforth be denied to the Bantu. The practice of shut- 
ting out the Bantu who come from outside the Union, 
including even the Protectorates, is already in process, and 
the contraction of the non-European academic world will 
soon be complete. ; 

Two other interferences of moment proposed by the 
Bill are in regard to the absorption of the Church hostels 
by the government and the disaffiliation from Rhodes 
University. As already noted the plan by which the 
Churches were associated with the scheme was funda- 
mental. It was recognised then that education of the type 
to be provided lay beyond the resources of church institu- 
tions, but as all Bantu education prior to the foundation of 
the college was church-inspired and almost entirely pro- 
vided by the churches, it was strongly felt that they should 
continue to exert their good office by housing the students. 
This had the further advantage of avoiding competition in 
this expensive form of training. It also offered an example 
of denominational co-operation, thus forming one of the 
first examples of ecumenical practice in Africa. In my 
experience, extending over a generation, the hostel system 
has fulfilled the purpose it was intended to serve, and many 
eminent churchmen have been seconded to be Wardens of 
Men’s Hostels. Former students have paid testimony to 
their influence. ‘I‘wo of the Hostels also formed the base | 
upon which, in time, the Divinity Department was estab- 
lished and here again, in joint theological classes conducted 
by the wardens, the ecumenical spirit was demonstrated. 
Through the amicable relationships established between 
successive holders of these offices, an example of comity 
all too rare in communal affairs was exhibited. If the Bill 
becomes law and the hostels are transferred some other 
plan will have to be devised to conserve the ecumenical 
gains that have been won over the first forty years and to 
provide for the training of the ministry. 

The last point calling for consideration at this stage is 
the proposed arrangements for degree and other examina- 
tions. As already noted the College is affiliated to Rhodes 
University which is only sixty miles, or less than two hours, 
distant. ‘The general arrangement of courses there is 
similar in regard to those that Fort Hare has already 
developed. Hitherto Rhodes has been able, like Cape 
Town and The Witwatersrand, to accept one or two 
advanced students for whom provision at Fort Hare would 
have been too expensive to provide for small numbers, 
and this is a service which will have to be continued in 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, Europe or the United 
States—how else are Bantu and other non-European lecturers 
to be trained? The Bill proposes that Fort Hare students 
take the external examinations of the University of South 
Africa, now only an examining and correspondence body 
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for external students. In the past Fort Hare has had much 
to thank the University of South Africa for, but at that 
time it was a federal university, with constituent teaching 
colleges and with Fort Hare, though not legally a consti- 
tuent college, receiving ‘ most favoured nation ’ treatment, 
ie. sharing in its Committees of Studies, Senate and 
Council. What is now projected is not therefore a rever- 
sion to a position formerly held, but a retrogression to an 
inferior status, from which, with much effort, Fort Hare 
has progressed. The arguments against external exami- 
nations at university stage do not require to be pleaded— 
that was done sufficiently in former years by the University 
of South Africa itself as then constituted. 

As the only surviving member of the earliest councils of 
Fort Hare, and with the experience of all the Councils 
between 1915 and 1948, all of which were composed of 
European and Bantu members, (the former, as might be 
expected, in the majority,) I must state categorically that 
no difficulty of any kind was experienced in the collabora- 
tion of white and black, rather the opposite, and in no 
instance that I recollect were racial issues an element in 
discussion. It was of great interest and much benefit to 

European members to hear from the Bantu members 
themselves what were their reactions to proposals affecting 
their people. Similarly in Senate, where Bantu staff 
members were present from the earliest days on the same 
academic footing as the European members, no issue was 
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decided on a racial basis, though the usual differences 
were probably just as numerous as those encountered in 
any similar academic assembly. I can find no valid 
academic reason for two Councils and two Senates, but I 
can foresee nothing but disputes and consultations at cross 
purposes, with loss of time and expendicure of talk, if such 
a plan is adopted. ‘I'his also is the opinion of recently 
appointed members of staff as testified by a communica- 
tion in our October number. 

Whatever plan is to be tried out in new colleges yet to 
be established, there is no justification at all for disregard- 
ing the history of forty years’ successtul experimentation 
in the only institution of its grade which can lay claim to 
such a record. 

Nor is there any ground for restricting Fort Hare to one 
language area, as this would interfere with the up-building 
of a department of comparative Bantu languages which is 
already in being. 

From every angle, then, there is little to be said except 
the desire for bureaucratic uniformity for interfering with 
the present constitution and relationships of Fort Hare, in 
regard to its Council, its Senate, its student body, its 
departmental allegiance, or its university affiliation. If 
moreover it loses the degree of freedom which it has earned 
by its efforts, it will have small claim to be recognised as a 
university college in any real sense of the term. 


The Theological Education Fund 


By C. W. Ranson 


(With acknowledgment to the International Review of Missions.) 


"THE International Missionary Council Assembly, at its 

Ghana meeting, established a Fund for the advance- 
ment of theological education in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. ‘The Fund was inaugurated with assured re- 
sources of four million United States dollars. This was 
made possible by the generous support of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. and of nine mission boards in the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Rockefellez’s interest in the training of the ministry 
in the United States was demonstrated some years ago by 
a very large personal gift which he made for the strengthen- 
ing of selected theological seminaries in that country. In 
1956, the General Secretary of the International Mission- 
ary Council approached Mr. Rockefeller with an appeal for 
assistance in the development of theological education in 
the lands of the ‘ younger churches.’ The thoroughness 
and care with which this appeal was considered formed an 
impressive example of responsible Christian stewardship. 
The grounds of the request were exposed to sympathetic 


but searching scrutiny. A member of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
personal staff undertook a detailed study of the facts relat- 
ing to the training of the ministry in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, and of the extent of the support given by churches 
and missions to theological education. On the basis of 
this independent enquiry, Mr. Rockefeller offered to make 
a contribution of two million dollars to the International 
Missionary Council, subject to certain conditions. 

The first of these conditions was that a number of mission 
boards in the United States should undertake to contribute, 
over a period of five years, an equivalent amount (i.e. 
$2,000,000) to the proposed IMC Fund, thus ensuring its 
initiation with minimum resources of four million dollars. 
The nine mission boards to which this primary challenge 
was addressed responded by pledging the substantial con- 
tributions asked of them. They undertook, moreover, 
that these contributions to the IMC Fund should not be 
made at the expense of existing commitments to the train- 
ing of the ministry, 
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It should be emphasized that it was never the intention 
of those engaged in these early negotiations that the Fund 
should be closed when the first condition was met and the 
initial four million dollars secured. The IMC Assembly, 
in establishing the Fund, stated its conviction that its 
support, as well as its operation, should be international 
and urged every member body of the IMC to contribute to 
the Fund. 

Other important conditions governed the offer of the 
principal donor and were approved by the nine initially 
contributing boards. These included the appointment by 
the International Missionary Council of a representative 
committee and qualified staff to administer the Fund, and 
the acceptance by the Council of certain broad general 
agreements as to its use. ‘These latter provide for the use 
of the Fund in two main ways : first, by grants to selected 
institutions, chosen on the basis of their strategic location, 
the quality of their present work and their plans for future 
development ; and second, by assigning approximately one 
million dollars for use in the improvement of the libraries 
of theological schools and the preparation and translation 
of suitable theological texts. 

It should be noted that in the matter ofgeneral grants to 
institutions a principle of limitation is laid down. It was 
proposed that the committee administering the Fund 
should ‘ pursue a policy of concentration by limiting its 
institutional grants to approximately twenty seminaries 
throughout the younger church areas.’ This limitation 
does not apply to the libraries and text programme, to 
which a quarter of the present corpus of the Fund is to be 
applied. All institutions training candidates for the 
ministry in the ‘younger churches’ will be eligible to 
benefit from this programme. 

The Theological Education Fund is now in being. It 
is an International Missionary Council Fund, in name and 
in fact. ‘he IMC Assembly appoints the Committee of 
the Fund and that Committee is required to report to the 
Assembly and to the Administrative Committee on its 
operations. Subject to such periodical review, the Theo- 
logical Education Fund Committee bears responsibility for 
the administration of the Fund, within the terms of the 
charter laid down by the Assembly. 

The training of the ministry has heen a subject of weighty 
comment at every world missionary conference since 1910. 
There is a depressing monotony in the resoluticns on the 
subject. What was said at Madras in 1938 about the 
weakness of theological education was said, with even 
greater force, at Edinburgh in 1910. ‘In no department 
of mission work,’ said the Edinburgh conference, ‘ are the 
efforts at present made more inadequate to the necessities 
of the case than in that of theological training.’ The 
Madras meeting described ‘the present condition of 
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theological education’ as ‘ one of the greatest weaknesses 
in the whole Christian enterprise.’ A Latin American at 
the Jerusalem meeting said of the training of the ministry : 
‘ We have only been playing at it.’ 

Theological education is increasingly recognized as the 
pivot of Christian strategy in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, But what kind of theological education ? The 
IMC surveys have done something to expose the problems 
involved in the training of an indigenous ministry in the 
younger churches. ‘They have raised basic questions about 
the nature of the ministry. They have focused attention 
on some of the main weaknesses in theological training in 
the ‘ younger churches’ and have attempted to point the 
way to improvement in certain areas. They have stimu- 
lated a great deal of discussion and some hard thinking and 
planning. But they have all too seldom resulted in reso- 
lute action or adventurous experiment in the re-shaping of 
traditional policies. 

At least part of the significance of the Theological Edu- 
cation Fund is that it offers an opportunity to break through 
the frustration that has so often hampered new develop- 
ments in the training of the ministry in the ‘ younges 
churches.’ The Fund, it should be remembered, repre- 
sents new resources. It has not been created in order to 
relieve churches and missions of their present responsibi- 
lities in theological education. If it is used properly it 
will tend greatly to increase those responsibilities. Nor 
should it be used merely to perpetuate existing patterns ; 
it should be so deployed as to stimulate fresh thought and 
experiment. 

How is this to be achieved? It would be less than 
prudent, at this early stage in the history of the Fund, to 
attempt a precise and detailed answer to this question. 
The Theological Education Fund Committee has con- 
sidered its task and has begun to lay plans for the fulfil- 
ment of the responsibilities with which it has been charged 
by the IMC Assembly. It may be of interest to indicate, 
in a general way, the nature of the Committee’s approach 
to its work. 

First, it is recognized that the task of theological educa- 
tion is only part of the total task of the Church and that, 
within the sphere of what is properly termed ‘ theological 
education,’ there are vital elements which lie outside the 
scope of this fund, such as the training of laymen and un- 
ordained church workers. The effective conduct of the 
operations of this Fund will require concentration on 
limited objectives. The first limitation which must be 
recognized is that the Fund will normally concern itself 
only with institutions training for the full-time, ordained 
ministry of the Church. 

The Ghana Assembly decreed that in the selection of 
institutions to be assisted, emphasis should be laid on 
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quality of work and strategic location, and the Committee 
is under instruction to limit institutional grants to ‘approx- 
imately twenty seminaries.’ The Committee is con- 
vinced that the selective principle is the surest way ot 
spreading the benefits of the Fund over a wide area. It 
may be difficult to apply ; but without it, the resources of 
the Fund—ample as they are—would simply be dissipated, 
and the results would be disappointing to the churches 
themselves. In the application of the principle of selection, 
however, it is of the highest importance that quality be 
judged in terms of theological and religious vitality. In 
applying the criterion of ‘ strategic location ’ in, the selec- 
tion of institutions for assistance, the Committee will give 
careful consideration to the total needs of the Church in an 
area or region and the service, actual and potential, which 
the institution offers in the training of the ministry for the 
Church of the region, as a whole. Standards of excellence 
will not be conceived in purely western terms. The pur- 
pose of the Fund is to strengthen indigenous theological 
education and to encourage creative theological thinking 
which comes to grips with the problems of the local situa- 
tion. On the other hand, it is important that the churches 
of the continents of Africa, Asia and Latin America should 
continue to have leaders who can represent to the world- 
wide Church the thought of their own churches and be a 
channel through which the thinking of the universal 
Church is made available to their own churches. One of 
the aims of the Committee will thus be to assist in the 
exacting task of helping the ‘ younger churches ’ to increase 
and strengthen a ministry which will ‘ possess ’ the heritage 
of Christian faith and be at the same time truly indigenous 
and ‘ at home’ in the culture of its own land. 

The Committee and staff of the Fund have no intention 
of handing out ready-made plans to any institution or any 
area. They desire to enlist the most responsible and 
competent Christian thinking everywhere, and they hope 
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that the existence of the Fund will provide a stimulus to 
fresh and imaginative thought and planning by those con- 
cerned with the training of the ministry. There are 
encouraging signs that the creation of the Fund has had 
this effect in certain areas. 

This approach to the task of the Theological Education 
Fund implies study and stimulation, wide consultation and 
careful planning. It represents an attempt to carry forward 
the whole process of enquiry and discussion in which the 
IMC has been engaged for many years. | But the process 
will now be pursued in the knowledge that there are 
resources in hand to back new ventures and to strengthen 
certain key institutions. This linking of ecumenical study 
with responsible decision is a new and a healthy develop- 
ment. If widely employed, it should give a fresh and 
practical impetus to the whole task of training for the 
ministry in the churches of Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

But the existence of the Theological Education Fund 
has a wider significance. 
ary and ecumenical co-operation that it is always easier to 
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secure combined action on the less vital sectors of the 
Church’s life and witness. By its decisions at the Ghana 
Assembly the IMC has assumed responsibility for ecume- 
nical ‘operation’ at one of the most vital and sensitive points 
in the field of co-operation. For the training of the 
ministry lies at the very heart of the Church’s life of wor- 
ship, witness and service. ‘The pooling of resources in an 
ecumenical fund for this central task is an event of more 
than ordinary significance. It may well prove that, in the 
perspective of history, this development will be seen as 
marking the beginning of a new epoch in missionary and 
ecumenical action. 

Much will depend on the insight, understanding and wis- 
dom with which the Theological Education Fund Com- 
mittee is enabled to discharge the weighty responsibilities 
which have been laid upon it. 


The Minority Problem in the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A. 


By Homer Smith 


The writer of this article 1s an American Negro journalist 
who was for a lengthy period correspondent for the American 
press in Russia. He has travelled extensively in the Soviet 
Union. The article is based on first-hand personal observa- 
tion of the minority problem both in Russia and the United 
States of America. We are indebted to the S.A. Nursing 
Journal for permission to reproduce it. 

N the Russian side it is claimed that the national mino- 
rity question (as it is called in Russia) has been 
successfully solved once and for all time. Its recrude- 


scence under the Soviet system of society is claimed to be 
impossible. ‘This alleged “ great victory ” is attributed to 
the “unswerving Leninist-Stalinist teaching and policy ” 
on this problem. 

In both countries the problem has been predicated 
mainly on racial differences (in America it is often called 
the race problem). But in Russia, along with racial differ- 
ences, there have been involved differences of language, 
religion and culture. In America, on the other hand, the 
determining factor appears to have been wholly race and 
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colour differences. It could not have been otherwise, for 
the American Negro has identically the same language and 
religion as his white compatriots and his culture is wholly 
and exclusively American. 

Aside from, and in addition to, these differences between 
the two countries, there are differences in the meaning of 
the words ‘national’? and ‘nationality.’ When a 
Russian asks, ‘‘ What is your nationality?” he is asking 
what race you belong to. An American asking the same 
question is inquiring what is your citizenship. 

Russia calls itself a multi-national state, meaning a 
country of several races. And that is true. But no 
American would refer to the United States as being multi- 
national ; it rather has become the custom to look upon the 
country as being White and Negro regardless of the many 
differing ethnic and racial origins of the white population. 

Has Russia, as she boasts, actually settled her national 
minority question? Are her national minority peoples 
actually enjoying selfdetermination and autonomous in- 
dependence and self rule ? Are they still colonial append- 
ages ruled from Moscow, as they were from Moscow and 
later St. Petersburg under the Czars? Does nationalism 
still exist among Russian minorities ? 

Is the American Negro minority being universally per- 
secuted and oppressed as Russian Communist propaganda 
alleges ? Does the American Negro have more freedoms 
such as freedom of press, speech and religion than Russia’s 
minorities ? What about political freedom? Is the 
American Negro better off materially? Which way is 
America moving in handling the Negro problem? Is 
America’s position in this matter dynamic or static? Has 
Russia’s position become static in some respects ? 

These are questions, the answers to which throw reveal- 
ing light on the problem of minorities in the United States 
and in the Soviet Union. 

Russia’s most solid block of national minority peoples— 
and, incidentally, those of darkest complexion—live in 
Soviet Central Asia, former Turkestan under the Czars. 
They number somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
16,000,000—approximately the same number as America’s 
Negro population. There are many other comparatively 
smaller minority racial groups elsewhere in Russia, but 
they cannot be included in this brief article. But due to 
the universal and monolithic standardization of political 
and social practices in Russia, what applies to the national 
minorities of Soviet Central Asia also can serve as a 
microcosm for all minorities elsewhere in Russia. 

Without full political and economic freedom, the mino- 
rity peoples had no means of securing self-rule, self-deter- 
mination and independence. ‘True, they had the vote. 
They did vote in large numbers, but it was a one-way vote. 
All candidates for public office were members of only one 
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party, the Communist Party ; or if not official members of 
that party, they had to be handpicked by that party as 
Communist sympathizers and supporters. 
ALL POWER TO MOSCOW 
Many of the native local people do become elected or 

appointed to the highest offices. These are almost all 
members of the Communist Party. Despite this, they are 
not fully trusted. Always there are Russian Communists 
holding offices along with them as deputies or advisers. With 
the full authority and power of the central government in 
Moscow behind them, these Russian deputies and advisers 
wield far more authority and power than their local native 
titular superiors. However, both being Communists, they 
do think along the same ideological lines : the interest, 
authority and programme of the Party must always take 
precedence over the interest of the people. 

Native minorities cannot initiate any project of any size 
--say a factory, higher educational school, irrigation system, 
etc.—without prior approval and authority from Moscow. 
Moscow holds the purse strings, and no matter what might 
be wanted and needed locally, everything must fit in with 
Moscow’s plans. 

Take, for example, the matter of language. Several 
years ago the Russians forced the Cyrillic (Russian) alpha- 
bet on these minorities. This, of course, replaced the 
former Turkic and Persian scripts. Education has be- 
come tainted with segregation, if not de jure, at least de 
facto. Droves of Russian settlers have been sent down to 
these minority regions. Separate schools are to be found 
for Russians and separate schools for natives. Native 
minority children must study the Russian language ; for 
Russians, study of the native languages is optional. Also 
it has become the practice to have only Russian teachers in 
Russian schools, while restricting native teachers, regard- 
less of qualifications, to native minority schools. 

These native minority regions, as with African colonies, 
are rich in natural wealth—chromium, copper, coal, lead, 
They produce almost all of Russia’s cotton 
and wool. But this great natural wealth is not controlled 
locally ; its exploitation, distribution and use are controlled 
from distant Moscow in more or less the same pattern as 
London, Paris and Brussels act as overlords over the natural 
riches of their African colonies. 

It cannot be denied that, materially, minority peoples in 
the Soviet Union are much better off than before the 
Bolshevik revolution. Indeed, they are better off mate- 
rially than the peoples of several Asiatic countries ; they 
have more schools, hospitals, theatres and other social 
But for these material 
gains they have paid a heavy price indeed. Their ancient 
Islamic religion has been all but outlawed. Always highly 
individualistic, they have now been collectivized, 
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facilities than they ever had before. 
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A stone wall has been created between them and their 
blood, linguistic, cultural and religious brothers across the 
border in Persia, Afghanistan and Turkey. The rights of 
secession and independence have become myths. And the 
Moscow government, unlike the government of Great 
Britain, which is steadily granting independence to British 
colonies, has neither programme nor plan of giving independ- 
ence to the minority peoples of Russia’s “ hidden colomes ” 
tucked away in Soviet Central Asia. 

Soviet minorities do live in a vacuum, completely isolat- 
ed from the outside world. All forms of news and print- 
ed information and literature come from Moscow ; or, if 
printed or issued locally, come off presses operated and 
controlled by Russian and native Communists. Of the 
American Negro minority, they know absolutely nothing 
—except to be informed of a lynching in the old days or a 
Little Rock nowadays. 

Living in this isolated ignorance of how minorities fare 
in the outside world has made it extremely easy for these 
Russian minority peoples to be hoodwinked that they alone 
are the world’s only minority peoples who have made any 
social, political and economic progress. If by some chance 
they have heard of the National Association for the Adva- 
ncement of Coloured people, they have been told that it is a 
“reactionary bourgeois organization.” If they have heard 
of the flourishing Negro church, they have been told that 
it is an “ obscurantist and misleading tool of American capi- 
talists.”’ If they have heard of Negroes attaining high 
federal, state and municipal office, they have been told that 
such Negroes are only “ black bourgeois instruments of 
the American bourgeoisie.” 

BOTH PROBLEMS BORN OUT OF WAR 
The American Negro minority problem is an inherit- 

ance from slavery. Both the Soviet and the American 
minority problems were born in their present form out of 
war—the Civil War in the United States and the Bolshevik 
revolution and later Civil War in Russia. Over the years 
America has been trying to settle the problem by evolution 
and reform ; Russia has been trying to settle the problem 
by social, cultural and economic and political revolution— 
mixed with large doses of repressive terror and brutality. 

There was a Negro minority problem when I left 
America. The problem was still here when I returned 
recently—and most likely will be around for many years to 
come. ‘This, of course, must be taken for granted. But 
what is most interesting, striking and hopeful is the seven- 
league strides forward that have been made over recent 
years. 

On the international scene, which did not embrace the 
American Negro when I left America, there have been 
significant changes and gains. | Most outstanding of all in 
this field is the fact that in the United Nations, greatest 
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and most influential of all international organizations, an 
American Negro, Dr. Ralph Bunche, holds the highest 
position of any American—Under-Secretary of the United 
Nations. Other American Negroes have held important 
positions in that organization, and several have been 
members of the American delegation to the United Nations. 

Three American Negroes sit in Congress ; others are 
headed that way. A negro has reached Cabinet rank—J. 
Ernest Wilkins is Assistant Secretary of Labour in Washing- 
ton. Everett F. Morrow is a White House Azde on the 
executive policy level. Justice William H. Hastie sits on 
the bench of the Third U.S. Circuit Court in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. In fact, there are about fifty-four Negroes 
who hold important Federal posts to-day. In addition to 
those already named, there are included in this number two 
judges of the Customs Court of Appeals, an Alternate 
Delegate to the United Nations Assembly, an Assistant 
Director of the U.S. Office of Education, a Civilian Aide to 
the Secretary of Defence, the Chairman of the Committee 
on Government Employment Policy, a member of the 
President’s Committee on Government Contracts, an 
executive officer of the Selective Service System, and an 
Assistant to the Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

As a result of his political participation in the South, the 
Negro is already making headway. During the decade 
1943-1953, Negroes were elected to boards of education in 
San Antonio, Knoxville, Atlanta and Augusta ; to the city 
governing bodies in Winston-Salem, Greensboro, Fayette- 
ville, Durham, Chapel Hill, Nashville, Louisville, and 
Richmond. There are Negro members of the interme- 
diate and highest courts of the State of New York, as al- 
ready indicated, and a Negro is President of the Borough 
of Manhattan, probably the most important single borough 
in the world. New York’s Negro councilman has just 
fathered successfully a city ordinance outlawing discrimi- 
nation in all housing of the city. 

In the vital field of earning his daily living, the American 
Negro’s position is far less precarious than it was before 
World War II. He is now found working where he was 
not welcome earlicr. His employment opportunities have 
become much wider and more varied in the manufacturing, 
white collar, professional, transportation, vocational and 
other fields. Federal and State fair employment agencies 
have been beneficial in this respect. Also the Negro has 
been steadily training himself to be ready to qualify for 
more skilled employment opportunities. 

In the higher professional fields, progress may have 
been comparatively narrower, but it has been nonetheless 
striking. A few Negroes have gained distinction in 
medicine, law, science, and the arts. Outstanding are the 
achievements of Paul Williams in architecture, Dr. Percy 
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Julian in chemistry, the late Dr. Charles Drew in surgery, 
Dr. E. Franklin Frazier in sociology, Dr. Allison Davis in 
cultural anthropology, and Dr. Ernest Just in biology, etc. 
Negro faculties man for the most part their own several 
prestige schools, and it is estimated that at least 200 
Negroes are now members of faculties of “‘ white ’? Ameri- 
can universities and colleges. American Negro achieve- 
ments in and contributions to literature and music are too 
well known to need any listing here ; nor need the Negro’s 
leading activity in American sports be mentioned. 

School and residential segregation, if not wholly “ gone 
with the wind,” are undeniably being heavily buffeted by 
the steadily rising winds of anti-segregation. ‘The Supreme 
Court’s outlawing of restrictive residential covenants and 
of school segregation has pushed a deep wedge into these 
undemocratic and unconstitutional practices. Nobody 
could have expected the ramparts of discrimination and 
segregation to crash completely before one storming, or 
old mores to be discarded before the first onrush—but the 
majesty of the law and the growing spirit of democratic 
enlightenment will in the end prevail. 


CADICAL INTEGRATION IN ARMED FORCES 


For several years now, the Umted States Armed Forces 
have been successfully racially integrated, despite the dole- 
ful predictions of those who opposed it and predicted that it 
“* wouldn’t work.’ An American Negro is a General in 
the U.S. Air Force and Negroes hold varying officer ranks. 
Only recently a southern white army officer refused to shake 
the proffered hand of a Negro officer of superior rank in 
Germany. The refractory white officer was fined 200 
dollars and given a severe official reprimand for his un- 
democratic conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. 
As a measure of the American Negro’s growing material 

wealth, one need only mention a few facts. ‘The Negro’s 
purchasing power is estimated at about 14 billion dollars 
annually ; this is more than the national revenue of several 
states of the world and more than the usual value of all 
His automobiles stand bumper- 
In one downtown bank in 


American foreign trade. 
to-bumper before his homes. 
Chicago alone, his deposits are placed at between 50 and 
60 million dollars. The American Negro 1s dressing better, 
eating better, and generally living better than ever before. 
Indeed, he is better off materially than ordinary people in 
any of the twelve foreign countries that this writer has 
visited, 

Full freedom of speech, press and religion continue 
inviolate for the American Negro. He can, and does, 
speak out “ from the housetops”’ and in his fairly large 
press and in the courts and through Congress against any 
and all discriminatory and undemocratic acts affecting him 


in America. He follows freely any religious creed that 
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appeals to him. He seeks redress for violation of his law- 
ful rights, even often taking such grievances to the United 
States Supreme Court if necessary—as witness the school 
segregation case. 
I shudder to think what would happen to any Russian 
minority people if they went into court on the basis of the 

“ freedoms” in the Soviet Constitution seeking to establish 

their own free press or to expand openly their religious 

activities and organizations, For any Soviet minority 
people to speak out openly, critically and freely against the 

Moscow Communist regime—or against their own native 

local Communist satraps—would be inviting a free ride to 

Siberia, or worse. I have seen it happen to those brave 

souls who were not afraid of martyrdom. 

Russia and America have taken different roads towards 
settling their minority problems. In Russia great efforts have 
been put forth at Communizing its national minorities 
at the sacrifice and expense of self-rule and independence. 
On the other hand, America’s efforts have been aimed at 
democratization. Russia has used harsh Communist oppre- 
ssion and force ; America uses the method of enlighten- 
ment, reform and evolution. America’s method promises 
to be more enduring. Russia hides the harsher aspects of 
its methods ; America’s shortcomings are not hidden, but 
are admitted and discussed openly. 

In my travels abroad, I have found that large numbers 
of uninformed people think chat the American race prob- 
lem is solely a struggle between white and black. This, 
I always tried to convince them, is not the case. The 
Negro is not alone in his fight for expanding democracy in 
the United States ; he has hundreds of thousands of white 
fellow countrymen who sincerely believe in democracy to 
share with him and support him inthe attainment of 
America’s democratic creed and ideal. 

Every victory of the American Negro minority in the 
struggle for the full flowering of democracy in America is 
simultaneously a victory for America as a whole. The 
race problem in America, once almost wholly an internal 
matter, has broken the bounds of domesticity and has now 
become an international matter. This has come about 
through America’s growing stature in world affairs, through 
the attainment of full independence by coloured nations in 
Asia and Africa, and through awareness that denial of full 
human rights is reaction and retrogression ; that removal of 
restrictions on the exercise of full human rights represents 
human progress and gains international respect. 

The Negro minority problem in America admitcedly is 
far from being solved satisfactorily, but the progress to- 
wards democracy during the past few years has been strik- 
ing in all fields, except in a few hidebound regions of the 
South. But there, too, some progress is being made. 
And the new Civil Rights Commission, though seemingly 
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slow in going into action, can be expected to prod and 
stimulate further progress, 

In America, the Negro minority problem is a dynamic 
issue (yet there is more need and room for more dynamical 
effort) ; in Russia the issue appears to be static and mori- 
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bund through self-delusion that che problem has been 
settled. ‘The die has been cas. in America, and there can- 
not possibly be any turning back or relaxing of effort in the 
energetic tackling of the problem in the present and in the 
future. 


Sursum Corda 
BETHABARA 
By R. H. W. Shepherd, D.D. 


“He escaped out of their hand, and went away again 
beyond Jordan, into the place where John at first baptized ; 
and there he abode.” John x: 39-40. 

HE writer of the Fourth Gospel divided the life of our 

Lord into two portions. In the first part the Saviour 
is seen almost constantly teaching the multitudes. For a 
time He is a popular figure, beset by crowds. At one stage 
indeed they want to take and make Him their king. Later 
His teaching offends. It is too spiritual for the mundane 
minds of the multitude. He refuses to be a bread-king. 
He attacks vested interests, represented by the Sadducees 
He goes on teaching, but more and more we 
feel in Him a sense of strain. His enemies are never far 
away. Again and again a clash occurs. At last our Lord 
realizes that He has failed with the throng. He becomes 
growingly conscious of the dreadful end that is hastening 
on. 

Over the second part of Christ’s life as given us by John 
lies the shadow of the end. Jesus speaks of it frequently. 
And the deeper the shadow darkens, the more He with- 
draws from the multitude. He confines Himself to the 
Twelve ; He walks with them, and He talks with them. 
His hope is now, not in the crowd, but in the few. 

Between these two parts of the life of the Master, the 
Evangelist places this verse: ‘‘ He escaped out of their 
hand, and went away again beyond Jordan, into the place 
where John at first baptized ; and there He abode.”’ When 
the Saviour knew that He had failed with the people, He 
sought again the spot where He had been baptized, and 
where He had heard the Father say, “‘ Thou art my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.”” He returned to the 
sacred ground where dreams and visions had welled up 
into His soul, where His life’s work had seemed plain, 
where God had set His seal upon Him and called Him to 
His task. The darkness had come down, but at the spot 
made sacred by hours of deep communion Te will wrestle 
till the breaking of the day. From it He will not move 
till again He hears the Fathers’ voice and knows the way 
that He should take. 

“The servant is not greater than his Lord.’’ Do not 
we also come to times when wisdom dictates that we retrace 


and others. 


our steps and get back, in actuality, or, if that be not 
possible, in memory, to the scene of some great experience 
of God? Back, it may be, to some spot associated for us 
with vows that ended a battle and brought great peace. 
Back to a momentous decision taken in pure enthusiasm 
and selfless surrender. Back, perhaps, to the scene of our 
ficst Communion or some other Communion that memory 
can never let go. Back to where there came upon us that 
which lifted life to a new dimension, and the world was 
changed for us. Is there anyone of us who does not have 
his Bethabara, returning to which is to reassure and re- 
establish and fortify anew his wavering spirit ? 

Sometimes it is a day of difficulty that bids us return. 
The darkness has descended, and we creep back to where 
the light came flooding in, in an earlier time. To stand 
where God met us in memorable fashion, is to find hope 
and strength revive. ‘‘ My dear children,’”’ wrote Bunyan 
to his people, “‘ call to mind the former days, and years of 
ancient times. Have you never a Hill Mizor to remember ? 
Have you forgot the Close, the Milk-house, the 
Barn, and the like, where God did first visit your souls ? 
Remember also the word upon which the Lord hath caused 
you to hope. If you are down in despair ; if you think 
God fights against you, or if heaven is hid from your eyes 
—remember !”’ 

Bunyan thus addressed the people of his age, but his 
universal mind is revealed in that it is so home-coming to 
us in a different day. 

Again, Bishop Welldon in his book, Recollections and 
Reflections, tells how one of his old pupils had fallen (not 
through any misdeed of his own) into sore personal trouble. 
In the hour of his keenest anguish, he felt that the only 
thing which could give him comfort was to go down to 
Harrow on a Sunday evening, and, during the service, to 
sit unobserved and unknown at the back of the Chapel 
where he had worshipped in the old days, and so regain 
something of the hope and strength which he had known 
as a boy among the boys who worshipped there. It was 
an act not unlike the act of Christ in returning to the place 
of His baptism. 

Sometimes, as was the case with Christ, it is a new phase 
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of life opening before us that draws us back. We are 
entering on new circumstances ; we are facing a new task. 
Uncertainty marks the days ahead. We would fain take 
with us into the untried experiences the Presence and the 
Power that have sufficed us in the old. ‘‘ Hitherto hath 
the Lord helped us,” we say, and plant our Ebenezer on 
familiar, well-tried ground. 

Jacob had his great experience at Bethel when as a youth 
he fled to the East. The day came when as a man with 
family and followers and flocks he came back to live in the 
land of his birth. A new chapter of his life was opening. 
He described himself as having become “‘ two bands ”’ and 
contrasted his prosperous condition with his state of need 
when he passed over Jordan carrying only his staff. And 
as memory awoke and the future came pressing in, he 
commanded his household, ‘‘ Let us arise, and go up to 
Bethel; and I will make there an altar unto God, who 
answered me in the way which I went.’’ He went back to 
the spot where he had made the stones his pillow, and 
where he had made his vow, as the “‘ future all unknown ”’ 
stretched out before him. 

Was it not something of this sense of need that made a 
man like Ramsay Macdonald, when Prime Minister of 
Britain, go back so often to his native place? It was noted 
that frequently when a crisis arose he came from his north- 
ern home to meet it. Was it mere coincidence, or was it 
that he saw the trial coming, and returned for renewing of 
power to the place where his life-work became plain ? 
Or was it another memory just as sacred ? . His wife, who 
died when she was forty, had an intensely spiritual mind, 
but seldom felt at home when worshipping in a crowd. 
The throng distracted her. She found difficulty in feeling 
it a spiritual communion of believers. “‘ At Lossiemouth, 
however,” recorded her husband, “she enjoyed a com- 
munion in worship which she never missed. The simple 
Presbyterian services unsullied by gaudy display and con- 
scious effort soothed her and led her spirit far along the 
road of her pilgrimage.’’ Life was often hard for him 
who bore the weight of empire on his heart ; new situations 
constantly arose; an untrodden way had to be taken. 
And so he went back to the place of memory and prayer. 

To go back thus may be not only to find new 
strength in times of difficulty and new courage in face of 
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untried experiences, it may be simply the needed return to 
old simplicities of faith and life. It was not thus with 
Christ, but it may be with us. The tendency that besets 
us all in these modern days is to allow existence to become 
complex and over-full. We receive too many impressions. 
We read, perhaps, too many books. Deafened by many 
voices we are apt to ask, “‘ What is truth?”’ Life may be 
so rich for us that we lose our simplicity, with its poise of 
mind and depth of faith. Or perhaps in some ways we 
are too comfortable. The years have brought us more 
experience of men, and so made us more confident of our- 
selves. Or we possess more of this world’s good things, 
more of success as men count success. But through all we 
have a haunting sense that we do not touch the high water 
mark of spiritual experience that was ours in a time when, 
walking in more simplicity, we were met by God. That 
was the biggest and best thing we ever knew, and it seems 
to have gone from us, 

Away over Jordan there is a spot, a little Bethabara, 
where the really great thing happened. ‘To return to it is 
highest wisdom. ‘There we may recover the simple faith 
of a little child that once led us to commit our life to God’s 
encompassing care. 

To him who returns thus there comes calm and poise of 
He finds 


soul. 


....there comes a lull in the hot race 
Wherein he doth for ever chase 

That flying and elusive shadow, Rest.* 

An air of coolness plays upon his face, 

And an unwonted calm pervades his breast. 
And then he thinks he knows 

The Hills where his life rose, 

And the Sea where it goes. 


Whatever our lot, days come when it is laid upon us to 
seek again Bethabara beyond Jordan. A divine compul- 
sion bids us visit once more that sacred spot. And as by 
its altar we put off our shoes from off our feet knowing that 
the place whereon we stand is holy ground, we find that 
He is present who was made like unto His brethren. 
Where the Son of God gathered new strength to “‘ go unto 
Jerusalem ’’ we too find grace to renew our former vows. 
and to be faithful unto life’s end. 


Robert Lamb Paterson, M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H. 


E record with deep regret the death in Clasgow on 3rd 
October, 1958, of Dr. Robert Lamb Paterson, the 
founder and the superintendent of Sulenkama Hospital 
from 1927 till 1958. 
As a result of a visit to South Africa by the Rev. Dr. 
Donald Fraser in 1925, the Scottish missionaries decided 


to extend their medical work and a start was made possible 
by a generous donation from Lord Maclay. 

Among the first to respond to an appeal for volunteers 
to initiate this work was Dr. R. L. Paterson, who was. 
appointed by the Foreign Mission Committee in 1927 for 
work in South Africa. He was soon in the Field and 
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entered on his work at Sulerkama where two rondavels 
had been built for him. These two thatched buildings 
one of which was his dispensary and the other his living 
quarters, saw the beginnings of medical work at Sulenkama 
—one of these being still a much frequented staff room. 

Dr. Paterson entered on his work with enormous vitality 
and enthusiasm and soon was forging ahead with pians 
for a properly organised hospital. His enthusiasm was 
boundless and with the help of funds collected by Mrs. 
Paterson and his friends in Glasgow, in a very short time 
he had his own house and the first hospital in process of 
erection. He was not content with working at the centre 
alone but became District Surgeon and started several 
clinics in the surrounding country. 

Dr. Paterson was an Elder in the local African congre- 
gation and ook a great interest in the work of the church, 
preaching regularly at the main station and in the neigh- 
bouring churches. He was anxious that the hospital 
should be a truly Christian centre and did much to help the 
people to develop the local school. 

To-day we can see in Sulenkama a very remarkable 
achievement, the result of thirty years of devoted service. 

On Sunday 30th November, 1958, at Sulenkama a 
Memorial Service to Dr. Paterson was held, followed 
immediately by a Burial service. The work that Dr. 
Paterson had done during the last thirty years was honoured 
not only by the speeches, but also by the very large crowd 
attending. No church, save one in a big city, could have 
held the many hundreds who wished to do honour to his 
memorv : friends of all races, but predominately African, 
both Christian and red-blanket, had come from all parts 
of the Border and Transkei, from the Free State and the 
Nata] border—they came on foot, on horseback, by bicycle, 
car and omnibus. 

We sat or stood facing the main steps of the hospital. 
The memorial service was conducted by the Rev. Dr. W. 
Dempster, missionary of the Church of Scotland and 
acting medical superintendent of the Hospital, who offi- 
ciated in the place of the Rev. C. C. Mdoda, minister of 
the local Bantu Presbyterian Church congregation, who 
was himself at that time a patient in the hospital. The 
Rey. W. P. T. Ndibongo, moderator-designate of the 
Bantu Presbyterian Church of South Africa, led us in 
prayer after an opening hymn. Then one of the local 
elders spoke in honour of his greatest friend and fellow- 
elder, Dr. Paterson, who had shown himself a true son of 
Africa by adoption, in that it was his wish to come to what 
was now his home country for burial. He had shown him- 
self always on the side ot the people and the hospital was a 
monument to him. 

Dr. Dempster added his tribute, recalling the few times 
he had met Dr. Paterson when their leaves coincided. 
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though their respective places of mission work in India and 
Africa had been so far apart. What he remembered was 
the devotion with which Dr. Paterson had applied his 
brilliant talents, for he had been one of the outstanding 
students of his year, to his work. Dr. Dempster finished 
with words of true Christian hope and comfort to Dr. 
Paterson’s family. 

A representative of Chief Poto of Pondoland spoke of 
the very wide influence Dr. Paterson had had among all 
the people and how he had identified his family with all he 
strove for—as token of which his son and daughter had 
followed in the same profession as their father. Not only 
as doctor in charge of the hospital had he become known 
intimately by the people, but as District Surgeon he had 
cared for them at all hours and in all weathers. 


Rev. W. Illsley, superintendent of the Methodist Institu- 
tion at Thaba ’Nchu, O.F.S., paid the final tribute. He 
spgke of his long friendship with Dr. Paterson and parti- 
cularly in the last sixteen years. He bore personal testi- 
mony to the strain that is placed on a man who, in addition 
to his medical work for which he is trained, has to act in 
every other capacity as architect, builder, water and 
electrical engineer, agriculturalist, even lobbyist and finan- 
cier. Dr. Paterson’s early death was evidence that in very 
truth he had given his life to the people of Africa, but Dr. 
Paterson would not have had it otherwise. In everything 
he did he was whole-hearted. 


The Rev. W. J. Mdlalose of Gillespie Mission, Bantu 
Presbyterian Church, interpreted throughout and the 
Hospital choir rendered several anthems as well as leading 
the hymn singing. Those who knew Dr. Paterson re- 
membered how he had loved to hear the choir. The chief. 
mourners were Mrs. Paterson, her son and daughter and 
their cousin Mr. W. Galt. Dr. Dempster read a few 
selected names from the hundreds who had written regret- 
ting their inability to attend. 

After the service most proceeded across the veld to a 
neighbouring hillside, where at a spot chosen by Dr. 
Paterson himself a grave had been dug. The place over- 
looks the hospital and one can see far down the valley and 
to the neighbouring hills. Mr. Hlsley conducted the short 
service of committal and the small casket bearing the 
cremated remains of Dr. Paterson was placed in his last 
resting place in sure and certain hope of the resurrection to 
eternal life. 


Bete 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlook 
by A. Kerr, Lovedale, C.P. 


